I2                HENRY HOWARD: THE EARL OF SURREY
Two years after receiving his title, John, Duke of Norfolk,
was killed at the Battle of Bosworth Field while continuing
his services to the crown of England worn by Richard III. This
battle ended the War of the Roses by destroying the last of the
Plantagenet kings and placing the sceptre in the grasp of the
first of the Tudors, Henry VII. Thomas, Earl of Surrey, was
taken prisoner on Bosworth Field after having fought valiantly
until the battle was ended by the death of both his father and
his king. Forced to surrender, this Earl of Surrey was brought
a prisoner before Henry Tudor, who reproached him for having
fought in the cause of "an usurper/' as the victorious Tudor
then dubbed the dead Richard III. To the accusation Surrey is
reported to have replied, "Sire, he was my crowned King. Let
the authority of Parliament place the Crown on that stake and
I will fight for it; so would I have fought for you, had the same
authority placed the Crown on your head."11
Although records of this incident vary, this version of the
words of Henry Howard's grandfather epitomizes the policy
of the Howards during the reigns of Henry VII and Henry
VIII. During the fifteenth century the Howards had become
one of the most eminent families in England. Their position
was dependent upon established authority and the mainten-
ance of the status quo; established authority was maintained
by the crown. Consequently, the Howards always supported
the crown, and sought to attain their ends by influencing the
actions of the wearer of the crown.
ii. Henry VII, having slain Richard III and seized the sceptre
by force of arms, had to be circumspect. No English monarch
since William I had ascended his throne with less hereditary
right, and he realized that his seat there could be made secure
only by establishing peace and economic prosperity; for such
conditions could not fail to establish the rule of even the Tudors
in the hearts of the English people.
Not at once, however, could the first Tudor eradicate the
disruptive forces which for thirty years had "filTd the Realm
with Blood and Desolation, and . . . [taken] away the Lives of
11 Cf. William Camden, Remaines (London, 1614), p. 283.